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4. The two principal female characters are 
closely related. 

5. The parties in the principal love affair are 
engaged before the commencement of the action. 

6. A mysterious stranger visits the home of 
the heroine. This stranger proves to be the 
leader in the political interest and plays an 
analogous part in the action of both novels. 

The facts presented show quite conclusively, 
it is believed, that Cooper's The Spy, as a 
source for HaufFs IAchtenstein, must be reck- 
oned along with the number of other influences 
which have been shown to have had their effect 
on this novel. It is not contended that Cooper's 
influence has been more than a minor one, but, 
nevertheless, the pointing out of it will, it is 
hoped, clear up what has hitherto been a matter 
of some uncertainty and conjecture. 



C. D. Brenner. 



Princeton University. 



BOSTAND, MAGNE, AND BAEO 

If a lover of Cyrano chances to read les Er- 
reurs de documentation de Cyrano de Bergerac, 1 
his appreciation of the play will not be lessened 
by reason of the anachronisms that M. Magne 
discovers in it. He will, however, be led into 
error if he believes that the critic's documenta- 
tion is everywhere superior to the poet's. This 
fact can be readily established if we read what 
Magne has to say in regard to Bostand's use of 
Baro's Clorise. 

It will be remembered that this is the play 
in which Montfleury is acting when he is cruelly 
interrupted by Cyrano, and that Bostand in his 
stage directions dates the scene 1640. Here lies 
what Magne considers " l'erreur principale " 2 
of the first act, for, as la Clorise first appeared 
in 1631, s possessed little merit, and encountered 

1 By Emile Magne, Paris, 1898. 

2 P* 15. 

3 Ibid. This date is correct, but Magne makes the 
further remark that the play was printed in 1632, 
although the edition which he has had in his hands 
lias the date 1631 in its acheve d'imyrimer. 



the rivalry of a number of better plays, 4 he 
believes that it could not have been acted later 
than 1631. He then criticizes Bostand as if 
he had laid the scene in that year and points 
out the facts that at that time high society, 
and especially Bichelieu, would not have come 
to the disreputable Hotel de Bourgogne, that 
there could then be no reference to the Cid, 
that L'Epy, Jodelet, and other actors mentioned 
by Bostand were not then playing at the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, that Montfleury was not in Paris, 
and that Cyrano himself was an eleven-year-old 
boy at school in the country. 5 

A portion of this criticism, clipped from the 
Revue de France and sent to Bostand, drew 
from the poet a letter in which with charming 
irony he pointed out that local color does not 
depend on historical minutiae, that he was 
aware of his anachronisms when he wrote the 
play, and that Magne's objections are of no 
value, as he refuses to accept 1640, which Bo- 
stand believes to be a reasonable date for a 
revival of la Clorise. 6 Let me quote from 
Magne's emphatic reply to these wise words : 
" Vous posez comme des axiomes indiseuta- 
bles les erreurs qui ont provoque ma critique. 
1640 fait tomber, dites-vous, une partie de mes 
observations. — Mais justement, 1640 est une 
date fausse et mes observations ne tomberont 
que clevant la preuve d'une reprise de la Clorise. 
Et je doute que vous me la donniez jamais, car 
on se[ne] songe guere a reprendre la piece 

* Numerous mistakes occur in this connection on 
pages 17 and 18, which would be of no importance 
in Cyrano, but which amaze us in one who professes 
devotion to accuracy. Rotrou did not bring out 
Cleaginor et Doristee, Diane, Occasions perdues, and 
Heureuse Constance in 1630 and 1631, but three 
years later; ef. Stiefel, ZFSL., XVI, 1-49. Rotrou's 
best plays were not written between 1631 and 1640, 
for la Swur, Yenceslas, and Cosrocs appeared after 
the latter date. " Chauvreau " is a misprint for 
Chevreau. Gilbert's best plays were not written 
between 1631 and 1640, for his first piece came out 
in the latter year (cf. Chapelain, Lettres, I, 656, 
657) and his others were subsequent to it. 

E Pp. 19 seq. Magne appears to be ignorant of the 
fact that the first representation of the Cid was at 
the Theatre du Marais. 

B This autograph letter is published by Magne in 
his preface, pp. xviii, xix. 
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ancienne d'un auteur a l'instant ou il en donne 
une nouvelle — surtout quand cet auteur est 
Baro." 7 I, too, doubt whether Eostand has 
furnished this proof, but the following remarks 
may serve as a substitute. 

" Qui songeait a la Clorise six mois apres son 
apparition ? " asks Magne. 8 In the first place, 
the publishers probably did, as it was customary 
to wait six months after the appearance of a 
play before printing it. 9 There were also a 
number of readers who thought of it, so many, 
indeed, that a second edition appeared in 1634. 
It was also thought of by the actors of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne as late as the spring of 
1633, at which time, if not later, a description 
of its raise en scene was incorporated in the 
Memoire of Mahelot, a fact that furnishes good 
evidence of its being played after that date. 
Furthermore, the Gazette of February 2, 1636, 
declares that on January 27 of that year the 
Cleoreste of Baro was played before the queen 
at the Hotel de Eichelieu, and, on account of 
the similarity of name and the fact that we 
have no other evidence of the existence of a 
play called Cleoreste, the freres Parfaict 10 have 
concluded that this was la Clorise. If we ac- 
cept this opinion, which seems to me worthy 
of credence, the supposition that the play held 
the boards nine years and that it attracted the 
attention of Eichelieu ceases to astonish us. In 
consideration of all these facts, Rostand ought 
not to be criticized for assuming a revival of 
the play in 1640. 

But Magne does not stop here. He suggests 
that Eostand would have done better to select 
instead of la Clorise Baro's Clarimonde, which 
he declares to have been acted in 1640. " Un- 
fortunately, he gives no authorit} r for the latter 
statement and probably has none better than 
the marginal date given by the freres Parfaict. 
He should know that when these authors do not 
give their authority, this marginal date is merely 

7 P. xxi. 

8 P. 18. 

"Cf. Chapelain's letter of March 9, 1640. 

10 V, 167-169. 

11 P. 18. As I have shown above, he uses the 
appearance of this new play as an argument against 
the revival of la, Clorise. 



their best guess. The play was printed in 1643. 
It may have been first acted in 1640, but cer- 
tainly Eostand had no proof of it. If he had 
assumed such a date, he would have laid him- 
self open to the same charge that Magne has 
brought against him. It is quite as probable 
that la Clorise was acted in 1640 as that la 
Clarimonde was. 12 

Eostand is right, then, in insisting that 
Magne's attack upon his use of la Clorise is as 
unwarranted from an historic as from an aes- 
thetic point of view. It is hard to see how any 
one can so misunderstand the nature of art as 
to disparage Cyrano because of errors in his- 
torical detail. It is also remarkable that one 
who does so should lay himself open to attack 
with his own weapons. I would not, however, 
deal so harshly with Magne as he does with 
Eostand, for, despite his errors in documenta- 
tion, Magne gives an interesting appreciation 
of Cyrano the man, however little sympathy he 
may feel for the inimitable Cyrano of the play. 

H. Carristgtost Lancaster. 

Amherst College. 



NOTES ON ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL 



Parolles: He has everything that an honest man 
should not have; what an honest 
man should have, he has nothing. 

First Lord: I begin to love him for this. 

Bertram : For this description of thine honesty? 
A pox upon him for me! He is more 
and more a cat. (IV, III, 289 f.) 

Bertram's question is an added stroke in the 
characterization of this spineless youth. Both 
his sense of moral values and his intelligence 
suffer in his inability to follow the First Lord's 
thought. Bertram would not have asked this 
question if he had understood why the First 

"An additional error lies in Magne's assertion on 
p. 18 that none of Baro's plays were printed ex- 
cept la Clorise, in refutation of which statement I 
refer him to La ValliSre, Soleinne, Brunet and the 
catalogue of the Bibliothgque Rationale. 



